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To His Gnice CHARLES Duke of Richmond, &c. &c. &c. Lord 
-Lieuleiiaut General and General Governer of Ireland, 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 

W E the undersigned. Commissioners appointed for inquiring into the 
several Funds and Revenues granted by public or 4>rivate Donations, 
for the purposes of Education, and -into the state and condition of all Schools 
upon public or charitable foundations in Ireland, beg leave to submit to your 
Grace the result of our anxious Deliberations on the subject of extending and 
improving the Education of tlie lower orders of the People in this part of the 
United Kingdom. We have not been c!cterre«l from entering upon this subject 
by the difficulties peculiar to this Country, with which wcare aware it is attended, 
and we have been anxious, as early as possible, to meet the expectations of your 
Grace an<l the Govei'nment of Ireland, whose solicitude on the subject of a 
Plan for the general Education of the lower orders of the People of Ireland, to 
be suggested by this Board, was evinced in the Letter addressed to our Secretarr 
on the 17th day of January 1811, by your Grace’s late principal Secretary, the 
Right Honouiable William Wellesley Pole. 

We have applied our efforts to the framing of a System, which, wliTlst it shall 
afford the opportunities of Education to every description of the lower classes 
of the People, may at the same time iiy keeping clear of all interference with 
-the particular Religious Tenets of any, induce tlie whole to receive its benefits 
as one undivided Body, under one and the same System, and in the same 
Lslublishmeuts. 

That tlie present Establishments for the Instruction of the lower orders, though 
extremely numerous, are inadequate as a system of general Education, we were 
fully convinced in the course of our Inquiries into their extent ami conditifni : 
ant! tlieir insufficiency, we have reason to believe, is very imperfccllv supplied 
21. A ^ ' by 
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liy tl.e un-cn(Iov.Td STlicioIs, tliougl, their mmibcr appears by the RcUinis made to 
Ooveiiiment jii the Year iSo 3 , to bear as arreat a proportion even- witere t.) the 
1 opt, at, on, as m n.ostothcr paiTsof tbeUniled Kingdom ; so thatif they weie duly 
a tended to, and under tl,c eare of Masters properly qualified, tl,e loaer orrier, 
d this Country tvoultl have less irasem, perhaps, to complain of their Education 
.cingncglecte<l, than those of England, or even of Scotland itself; at the same 
time vre are encouraged by this circumstance to hope, tliat if a Scheme for such 
nnprovement 'verc jud.ctoirsly planned, and carefuliv escented, it ,yould meet 
v-ith very general snccess, from the favourable dispos'ition, ami stromrdesire fo- 
instruction prevailing universally among those to wlmni the means'ofohlain- 
iiig a more complete and efiecliial course of it vro.ild thus, » e may presume, be 
not more fiankly ollertd, tiian cordially accepted. 

That such rvill he its acceplance v,-e shall imliilge the more cottfitlent cxrrecta- 
tion, ,t a 1 inleiferenec tvilh the particular Religious •fenets of those v.dio are to 
icteitm that Iiistiuction shall in the first instance be un«|iii,'ocally disckiimed 
and effectually guarded against. tVe conceive this to he of essential importance 
in. any new Eslahhshinents for the Education of the lower classes in Irehmil 
anri we venture to express our unanimous opinion, that no such plan however 
wisely ami unexccptioiiably contrived in other respects, can be carried into ef- 
tectual execution m.lhis Country, unless it be explicitly avowed, and clearly 
um erstnixl, as its leading piiiiciple, that no attempt shall be made to influence 
oi distuib Uie peculiar Religious leucts of any Sect or description of Christians ■ 
iiow a strict tori, caiance triun any such attempt may be remlere.l consistent 
with a con.siderable degi-ee of Relrgiotrs Instruction in general, we trust may 
appear m the Sequel ot this Report, to the proper subject of which we siiail 
proceed to solicit your Grace's attention, aAer a short recapitulation of the 
subjects and substance ot the Reports wbicli we have already presented, and a 
Review of what may he considered as the present state amt extent of the several 
provisions tor the Education of the lower classes, as deduced from those Reports 
and from the Returns of the tiii-emlowed Schools already alluded to ; observhi..-' 
however, that to these must be added a considerable ni’imher of Roman CathS- 
hc Seminaries in various parts of Ireland, particularly in great Towns, supported 
n incipally, we believe, by bequests, private Contributions, and Subsciaptions, 
out or wbich we have not any accurate Returns. ^ 

rile principal objects of the Inquiries in which w.e have been emploved may 
he reduced to two Heads, the Schools endowed for Classical Education, and 
those endowed for gratiiitons Echieation, in Reading, "(Vriting, and Arithmetic 
‘ Schools the Children of the lower orders are not only 
educated, but ciothed and niaiiitauied. ^ 

n ™ of Royal Foimdation, some under the 

Boaid of Eiasmns Smith; 'I wenty arc endowed in the same mimber of Dioceses 
U Kicr an Act |)assed in Ireland, in the Reign of Queen Elixabetli; and about 
ntteco were founded by the muuiliceiice of private individuals. 

lilll',''^ Foundation are those of Armagh, Dungannon, Ennis- 

Ei len, Ilaphoe, Cavan, Banagher, and Carysfort, the unite.l E„,l„wmen?s of 
winch amount to ^.5,800 per aumtm, and the number of Scholars taught in 
them at t he time ot making onr Report, to about 360, but of these very few ire 
mstructedg^t;,, there being a general rclnetaneel, icceprof such alvou, 

ofTtoolw,r bf Erasmus Smillfs Board, are those 

mavli“«t' &a way, Fipperary, and Ennis, the-aiiitcd endowments of wiiicb 
;,Z r- .£->ooo per annum, and the number of Scholars at the 

time of making our Report upon them was 277 *. 

The Diocesan Schools are, those of Tnam, Ardagh, Cashel, Kildare Down 
Connoi, LctsMin. Ferms, Elptmi, Meath, Limerick, Ardl'crt, Killaloe Deri v 
.Droriiorc, (..ork, Ross Clogher. Uoyne, and Ossory, the un ted E o nmeiij^ 

about 4a8.“”“““‘ bf sJZl t 



ialaliiisliments ’ ‘»>itvj, will te feuDd to to ks, than the pnjjem i: 



I the periods of rankinj; 
Buaiber, in these Public 
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1 he Classical Schools of private foimdatioi. are in numlrer about Flucco 
r"‘ “*■' liallyroau were tl.e sui,j«T 

ot oul Secom] Report, to uliich, as we are unwilling to repeat it we bc- 
kave to refer ; on ttie remainder, as we have very reccntlv laid an Account of 

el:™ irir^:i:.S“"’ itn.r.:lcer ^ 

Head above mentioned of Schools for the Education of 

aS ! it^, "I'"*! ’'’"y l«rticularlv cou- 

S^hods ^l e SI ,1 'J'l’Cyerc the ProlestantCbartrr 

Vhoo tl,i « s Foundliug Uospital, the Hibernia,. 

S bool, and tl.e Marn.e Sc lool, besides those of private Youndation, amoui.r- 

wfie ^'-■'Yy. “S appears in our Thirteenth Keport and 

vvliicli M c ucem it unnecessary to recapitulate here. ^ 



In the Chai-ter Schools, Tliirty-uine in number, ",25i Children were at tl.e 
tained°*amf‘T“ “.'“'1 Init'ti'tious, lodged, elothed.’ main- 

li, t in • ““‘Y average expense, of £.13 as. each, and on a veiw 

.St net luquiiw, in the course of which all those Schools were visited andee- 
ammed umier the direction of this Board, by most re.spectab!e Person^ it 
appeared, as we had tire satisfaction of reportin', to your Grace tbs. the 
aiTire” Education in them efficacious ami practilaf 

ol- publirilLS:^' “ “ “f dlfamatioi: 

‘^i;auoi!- r- r s-i 

Esublishment be added, it ivii. give r^d'iUor^f /s " fo^ ea‘S 

them back, and maintains, clutlie^^ a“nd Vducates‘‘\he ^tTu 

wbicl. they are brought to t’he Hospital, a^o^t C“r hundieTHl 

' he.r support, even on the supposition tbi lo wrW ‘ „n tTn“^ 
be ^annually apprenticed from it, and that too ?t tile ear™ age 

IIcIm Of'lw*"'''"* Hospital was founded bv a Gen- 

eminently useful Education, so as to. render this Institution 

Improvements as will rend^T itTn 

Tiic 



Printj 
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4 FOURTEENTH REPORT o/«‘;j(rCOMMISSIONERS 

The Hibernian Marine School, supported also by Parliamentary Crants, 
■was designed for the purpose of maintaining and educating the children ot. 
Seamen, ”aiul contained, when we made our Report, only no Boys, though 
there are Accommodations for iCo; and on this Charity, so important to 
a Maritime Country, we have been obliged to make a Report to your 
Grace, which we are unwilling here to repeat, and which we hope, were 
an Inquli v now to be instituted, it would be in our power to alter to one more 
^atisfactol7. 

Thus it appears from the Reports which we have already prescnteil to your 
Grace, that there are 33 endowed Classical Schools in Ireland, (^liesides several 
others’ of private foundation, which are mentioned in our Repuit, No. 12,) the 
imited Emoluments of which amount to about per amuim, and the 

number of Scholars educated in them to nearly 1,000. 

And that, exclusive of the Parish Schools, in the City of Dublin, and of 
other Schools in different places, supported by private Endowments (which 
latter we do not here recapitulate, as they’ are contained in our Report, No. 13). 
There are 44 Public Establishments for the Etlucalion of the lower classes, 
in which upwards of 4,2oo Children are lodged, maintained, clothed, and 
educated, at an annual expense of about ,^.70,000. 

In the course of the various and very extensive Examination which our 
inquiries into the Management of those numerous Establishments have let 
ns into, we beg leave to assure vour (jiace, that we have anxiously sought to 
obtain such information as might enable us to submit to your Grace an, 
iiccurale Account of the nature and extent of Uie Instruction, which the 
Schools fre-quented by the Children of the lower classes in this Country 
usually afford, and of the effect upon the Principles and Morals of that im- 
portant part of the Community likely to be produced by the Education 
received in them; directing our attention especially to such circumstances 
as might imlicate the most practicable Improvements, and the manner in which 
they may be attempted with the greatest probability of Success. 

The most important facts with which we have become acquainted in the 
course of these Inquiries, we now beg leave to lay before your Grace; and to 
submit the outline of a Plan, which we conceive to be calculated to extend to 
the .lower classes such Education as is suited to their station in society, so far 
at least as seems to us aUauiable in the present circumstances of this country. 

Returns have been communicated to us from 17 Dioceses out of the 22, into 
which Ireland is divided, and from them it appears, that, exclusive of tlie Cha- 
ritable Institutions, there are 3,736 Schools in these Dioceses, in which are 
taught 162,467 Children, of which number 45 . 49 ° Protestants, and 116,977 
Roman Catholics of the Schoolmasters, 1,271 are Protestants, and 2,465 
Iloinau Catholics*. 

Hence we collect, as these Dioceses may he eftimated to contain four-fifths 
of the Population of Ireland, tliat the whole number of Schools .(including tiic, 
Parochial Schools f) amounts to 4, 600, and the Scholars taught m them to 
200,000, being an average of 43 to each School; and as these Returns aeic 
made generally in the winter, when many Children are unable to attend, and 
as itinerant Schoolmasters (whose number is very considerable) aiy frequently 
not included in them, w’e are confident that more than 200,000 Children of the 
poorer classes receive aunualiy such sort of Instruction as those Schools 
afford. 

That Instruction, except in a very’ few instances, extends no farther than 
Reatling, Writing, and the common Rules of Arithmetic ; ami the prices paid 
are on an averagxj Ten Shillings per annum for Reading, Seventeen Shillings 
and Four-pence, where Writing, and One Pound Six Shillings where Arithmetic 
is added : But even this limited Instruction the Masters are in general very 
j'll-cjualified to give, having been themselves taught in Schools of a similar 
description, and consequently deficient in Information, unacquainted with 



• Sec ..tppend'x, N" x- f See Appeodis, N' 2. 

^ . regular 
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regular plans of Education, ami uiiaccuftomed to that dhclnliitc, front tlie 
bteady ami temperate enlorcement of trhich some of tlie best advimta<rcs of 
J’.ducation aie derived. ® 

lower classes of the people, which limiu the reconinense 
o, the Masters to the low rates above nientioneil, and thus holds out no t»inpta- 
tion o a be ter class to undertake the office of Instructors, produces elfecls if 

lit for clU "’"T’ ’’y P»tdwsing such books as are 
htfor ch.dren oread: whence it frequently h.appens that instead of beinw 
unproved by Religious and Moral Instruction, their minds arc corrupted by 

s^tition “oTd't '11°'“^ “'''“r advchliire, to clierisll supci'- 

stition, or to lead to dissension or disloyalty. ^ 

cla^rn? fte *1 '-"t to appear, that the lower 

tie- nu ° tfe extremely anxious to obtain lustiuction for 

iuTfforti and'^f ” ' "y many of them can 

f'rf„“ Vr * “ circumstance to which wc hei leave to call yonr 

Graces attention, that puls this desire in a yet stronger point of view ~we 
Schools, established (and in one p.arish there are 
tleven ot them) for the instruction of those children whose service durin<r the 
day their parents could not afford to lose. ^ 

lh7h!^Jr admitted tliat the benefits of Education are not to 

liL -f conceive them to be, yet the 

necessity of assisting m obtaining it for them in this country would not he 

tlm Id^or, r ;.“'“sed : for snch Education as has been obiccted to SLte 
t he idea of Its leading to evil rather than to good, they are actually obtaiuino- for 
themselves; and though we conceive it practicable to correct it, to chec^ its 
progress appears impossible,— it may be improved, but it cannot be impeded 

To snbstistute for the ill-tangirt and ill-regulated Schools which we have 

oratHv'The de!’ire »f Instruction, such assliould 

?lassra of rhf P f lutorination, which manifests itself among the lower 

reouTaritv and m ““ *'>“ fom. those liahits of 

regularity and discipline which are yet more valuable than nieie Icaniinv it 
appears to us necessary, that Commissioner.s should be appointed will, exten- 
RepoT""’ “ ‘■“"I' tire sub^s^quent ’parts of this 

selefilon of these Commissioners, it does not anpear to 

^beraltv a"„V„“ruT^;"‘“ snggest!ons,-that on their -aKni-ties! 

1 oerality and prudence, and on the general confidence to be placed in then, 
the success ot the plan will depend, we deem it almost superflLiis to remark’ 

anJv tr,he r™‘‘ ' r f Commissioners be instructed to 

t^r lower 1 ° i” Establishments for the Education of 

Sail an "'>'««« ‘he intomiation wliich has been received bv us 

Inst tuK “'<> “> r«i“ire from them Hetimis of the several 

vl S tr crL^Ie ‘ *‘7 n-y enable them to ascertain i„ 

testlnf nr P Supplementary Schools, to be put under the direction ofPro- 
ehShle Crithoiic Masters, as the circumstance oftlie case mav render 

shoidd 'h immediately necessary, which Schools tlie Commissioners 

should be empowered to found, to endow, and to reguiate.— The check u liiclt 
he existmg Schools would receive, were tlie superintendence of them to be 
StMT; n 'b'' Commissioners, -the difficnltv of changing ion- 

™uld be m “f "> ‘lie Commissioners, wim 

altering >n forming new Seminaries than in 

whiehlow exi^f’sr'rir" ““.^frooglylo/ocommeml, that the Institutions 
Siiirit of - ' * should remain under their present managers ; and that the 

rite nndi already manifested among them shotki be left to opc- 

blishmems woffid ^tmalfy'excfr" 

mentarfsenr^f ““re exactly the number of those Supple- 
them lere STT ® proper situations fer erecting and establishing 

and for prescribing the mode ofcdueatioi, to be pursued — 

and for the general superintendence of them,-we are of opinion, tl^ a Boird 
^ oinmissioners, as above mentioned, should be appointed, under the autlio- 
H rily 
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rify of an A6l of Parliament, empowering them to receive and dispcjse of Par- 
liamentary Grants for bniUling and endowing Schools, — to purchase or accept 
Conveyances for the Sites of such Schools, — to decide, in tlie last resort, on 
the apj)ointment, conduct, and dismissal of Masters, — to prescribe the coarse 
and mode of Ediication— to provide for the expense of furnishing Books, — 
and to have a general control over the whole of the proposed Efiablishmcnts 
for the Instruction of the lower classes. 

The first ohjcct which we would recommend to the attention of this Board 
■would be, as we liave already mentioned, to ascertain from the information 
which tljcy will collect, as well as from the Examination of that alrearly in 
our possession, in what situations it may he proper to proceed to the establish- 
ment of Supplementary Schools. It may at this early period be premature In 
attempt to form any estimate of the expense of founding and endowliio- such 
Schools, as the number that may be required can be but vaguely conjectured ; we 
may I’.owcver be allowed, from a view of the scale upon w hich the Governors of 
Erasmus Smith's Schools are now proceeding in the foundation of similar esta- 
bllslmicnts, and which seems to have been adopted on sufficient consideration, 
to estimate that each Sdiool would be a charge on the Government of about 
rive hundred Pounds for building, exclusive of the purchase of Sites, and an 
annual Salary of 30 for the Master of each. 

Some time, perhaps, must elapse, before the Commissioners can have procured 
the necessary information, to prepare them for entering on the part of their 
duty we have been last describing. But that interval may be most usefully 
employed in forwarding a measure of the highest importance to the success of 
any plan of National Instruction, we mean, that of preparing a sufficient num- 
ber of Teachers, competently qualified to convey that instruction; we have 
already adverted to tlie deplorable want of fuch qualification in a great majoritv 
of those who now teach in the common Schools, and to the pernicious conse- 
(juences arising from it ; their ignorance, we have reason to believe, is not 
seldom their least disqualification ; and tlie want of proper books often com- 
bines with their own opinions and propensities, in introducing into their 
Schools such as are of the worst tendency. Even for Schools of a superior 
description, and under better control, there is a general complaint,* tliat 
proper Masters cannot be procured without much difficulty ; and we are per- 
suaded, that a more essential service could not be rendered to the State than 
by carrying into effect a practicable mode of supplying a succession of well- 
qualified Instructors for the children of the lower classes. It fortunately hap- 
-pens, that there are in this country existing establishments, as well Roman 
Catholic as Protestant, which, we are persuaded, miglit with little diflicultv 
give effectual assistance towards this great national purpose. Tliis the Com- 
missioners would find no difficulty in arranging with the Governors of the 
several Institutions. In such arrangements, and indeed in the whole of this 
part of the sclieme, nuicli will of course depend upon the discretion of the 
Commissioners, and we recommend that they should be directed and required 
to apply themfelves immediately to the preparing a suffic'K-nt number of w-elf- 
qualified Masters, to undertake the conduct of such Supplementary Schools as 
they should from time to time proceed to endow ; the progress wuuhl naturailv 
be gradual, and time would thus be allowed for competent Masters to be pre- 
pared for them. ^ 

In their choice of situation for the supplementary Schools, the Commis- 
sioners should be directed not solely by the' apparent necessity for them, from 
the want of proper, or of any, Schools, but partly by tlie facilities aft'orded for 
a proper establisiiraent for the Master, and partly by the prosjiect of their suc- 
ceeding to siicli a degree as to hold out example and encouragement for their 
farther progress and success. 

We are willing to hope that in Schools thus arlvantageously situated, the 
general adoption of, and a steady adherence to, a Course of EcTucation 
manifestly superior in its inode and objects of Instruction, and uniting a careful 
attt ntion to Moral and Religious Principles, wiili an evident purpose of respect- 
ing the peculiar Tenets of different Sects of Christians, would excite at fust 
ill their immediate neighbourhood, and Iiy licgrees in every part of lretaii<i, 
a strong prepossession in favour of sucli Establishments, and etfcclually obviate 
any prejudices that might have been entertained against thenr. 

During 
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During- tlie period in which the Coimnissiorrers may be employed in the 
preparatory Imiuifics already allude<l to, their at^tention may also be directed 
to the selection of proper Books for the use of all the Scliools under their 
management; it being our Opinion, that nothing should be taught in any of 
them, without the express approbation of the Commissionevsj nor any liook 
introtluccd, which has not been sanctioned by them ; and from the execution 
ot this part of tlie Plan we anticipate advantages of the utmost importance 
to the whole Country, ina.smuch :is mc cannot doubt, that the Books thus 
prepared vill, by degrees, be univensally adopted in every School, whether 
public or private: and while Education is thus facilitated bv a uniform 
System of Instruction, the evils ari.dng from the want of proper Books adapted 
to the inferior Schools will be reinovcd, and the Children no longer exposed 
to tlie corruption of morals and perversion of principles too often 'arisirg from 
the Books actually in use. 

In such selection of Books for the new Schools, we doubt not but it will be 
found practicable to introduce not only a number of Books, in wiucii inorki 
principles will be inculcated in such a manner as is likely to make deep aird 
lasting impressions on the youthtul mind, but also ample extracts from the 
Sacred Scriptures themselves, an early acquaintance with which we deem «f 
the utmost importance, and indeed indispensable in forming the mind to just 
notions of duty and sound principles of conduct. 

It appears to us that a Selection m.ay be made, in which the most im- 
portant parts of Sacred History shall be included, together with all the pre- 
cepts of morality, and all the instructive examples by which those precepts 
are illustrated and enforced, and which shall not be liable to any of the 
objections which have been made to the use of the Scriptures in the course 
of Education. 

The study of such a Volume of Extracts fiom the Saerfed Vrlthig^ wtiuld. 
in our opinion, form the best preparation for that more particular religious 
Instruction which it would be the Duty, and^ we doubt not, the Inclination 
also, of their several Ministers of Religion to give, at proper times, and in other 
places, to the Children of their respective Congregations. 

To enter into a minute detail, or to define the Limits of the Instruction to be 
given in those Schools, or the manner in which it ought to be comniunieated, 
we deem not within our Province, but to belong to the duty of the Commis- 
sioDers, whose apporntment we hare proposal, as the &:sfe step towards estaWiah- 
ing a better System of Education for the Children of the lower orders of the 
people : at first we reckon that Instruction will be confined to Reading, Writing, 
and the common Rules of Arithmetic, taught at different prices, and with a free 
option to the Parents to have their Children instructed in one or all of them, 
rime and experience will determine the expediency, and the means of giving, 
to such as may desire it, a more enlarged course of Education, and of providiiig 
for those whose Talents may de.serve it, that Instruction which their poverty 
might place beyond their reach : But we are of opinion, that more advantage 
will at present result from giving a limited Education to a considerable number, 
than from providing a better system for a few-, particularly as Masters qualified 
for the latter purpose could scarcely be procured; and we anticipate, as the first 
and most certain fruits of the appointment of these Commissioners, the selection 
and publication of a number of Books for the u.se pf the Schools which they 
shall establish, a prompt and liberal Supply of which to the Schools at present irt 
existence will produce immediate and beneficial efiects. 

Having thus laid before your Gr.ace tlie result of our deliberations, we beg 
leave to represent to your Grace, that it seems most expedient to make a trial, 
upon a limited scale, ot what is here proposed, and to suggest, that the Commis- 
sioners above mentioned should at first proceed to erect only small number of 
Schools in difterent parts of Ireland, upon the plans tliat have been reconi'- 
mended in this Report, trusting tliat such an experiment will throw new 
lights upon the subject ; will tend to promote what may he generally advan- 
tageous, and correct the errors which unavoidably attend new institutions. 

In concluding this subject, we conceive it mav he .satisfactory to your Grace, 
that such papers, comrnunicated'to the Board by its Members, as contain more 

detailed 
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detailed circumstances applicable to the subject of General Education, should 
be added as an Appendix, to this Report; not meaning, however, thereby to 
indicate any approbation of their Contents further than as has already appeared 
in tliis -Report. 

Having arrived at this advanced stage of our labours, we think it an act 
of indlspcnsable'justice to [>ear testimony, in the strongest manner, to the 
zealous exertions of bur Secretary, John Corneille, Esquire, from whose inde- 
fatigable pains, capacity, and accuracy, we have derived very efiicieut services 
towards the accomplishment of our multifarious Inquiries. 

We have not found it necessary to use the powers given by the Act esta- 
blishing this Board, of appointing a second Secretary, inasmuch as Mi-. 
Corneille has devoted his:time for years in assisting our complicated inves- 
tigations, with the most ^yilling application, and the most exemplary fidelity. 

We consider the small salary of his office as a return altogether inadequate 
to bis distinguished services ; and as this has been a great national undertaking, 
we beg leave earnestly to recommend him to your Grace’s notice, in order that 
he may obtain from , the Government sonje permanent appointment, as an ade- 
quate reward for his past services. 




^Signed) 


WILLIAM ARMAGH, : 


(l. s.) 




CHARLES iCASHEL, 


(L. S.) 




JA’ KILLALLA, 


(l. S.) 


Dublin, 


ISAAC CORRY, 


(L. S.) 


30th October 1812. 


THO* ELRINGTON, Provost. 


(l. S.) 




mCtlAllU LUV-liLL EDGEWORTH, (L. s.) 




JA‘ WHITELAW, 


(l. S.) 




J. LESLIE FOSTER. 


(l. S.) 
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APPENDIX, No. 1. 



ABSTRACT of the Returns from the following Dioceses furDlfhcd to Government 
in 1808. 



DIOCESES. 


Number of Schools | 
ko;it by Mafier* wb( i 
are Proteftama. 1 


Number of Schools 
Lepc by Mailers tcho 
are Rutnan Callmlics. 


Number of Scholars 
<*bo are 
PruteAanIs. 


Number of SchoUrt 
Roman Catholics. 


Ardagh 


21 ' 


104 


1,068 




Cloghcr 


J20 


221 






Cashel and Emly 


31 


191 1 


746 


10,815 


Cork and Ross - 


78 


103 1 


2,082 




Cloyne - . _ 


36 : 


143 ; 


952 




Dromore - - - 

Clonfert and Kilmac- 


105 i 


44 


3,806 


1,710 


duagh - 


7 

280 




233 




Down and Connor 




10,260 




Derry - - _ 


154 


136 


5,635 


3.275 


Elphin - _ _ 


23 


110 


1,101 




Leighlin and 


46 


144 


1,421 




Ferns - _ - 


53 


161 


2,406 




Kiiialoe and Kilfenoca 


43 


176 




10,077 


Kilmore - - - 


36 


”3 


2,034 


4,059 


Meath - - - 


01 


231 


2,195 


12,22t; 

2,841 


Offory 


’9- 


64 


299 


Raphoe - - - 1 


73 


72 


2,381 


1,878 


Tuam - - - 


23 


142 






W atertord andLismore 


26 


159 


1,001 


10,162 




1,271 


3,465 


45,590 


116,977 



N. B. Ardagh and Tuam are united Dioceses. 



Appendix, No. 2. 



PARISH SCHOOLS. 

FOR tlie purpose of putting the Parochial Schools into a more effective situation, a suh- 
je6l, the conlideration of which we had deferred when making our Report upon them, We 
beg leave to state, that the number of Benefices in the several Dioceses in IreLand appears by 
the returns of the Archbishops and Bishops made to Parliament in the year i8o6, to be 
i,j82, — that these are composed of a number of Parishes, amounting in the whole ta about 
2,400. If, therefore, a Pariah School were to be established in each Parish of every Union, 
or that in some other mode of diltribution, to be determined by the Bilhops of the several 
Dioceses, the number of Parochial Schools should be made equal to the number of Parishes • 
and that if only fifty were to be taught in each School, eductilion would thus be provided 
for 120,000 Children; and in this proceeding no difficulty would occur relative to local 
superintendence and control, circumstances which always embarrass establishments en- 
tirely new. 

For the support of the Masters of these Schools, in a manner adequate to the objects 
of the Institution, it is impossible to look to the contributions of the Clergy alone. ^Not- 

withstanding that it would be highly expedient that theh contribuiions slio'uld be paid with 
more regularity, and to a greater extent, than has been heretofore usual. It might not, it 
is submitted, be deemed unreasonable that they sliould be rated at a sum not exceeding two 
per cent, of their respective incomes, to be ascertained by the Bishops, in such manner as 
may seem to them to be most expedient. In aid of which, we submit, that Lay-Impropriators 
should be made liable, as they are at present for the Diocesan Schools, to a similar charge 
on the amount of their tithes, and for the purpose of giving such assistance as shall supjjly 
the deficiency of the contributions already mentioned, and provide an adequate Salary for 
the Master; and for building the School-houses, money, it is to be presumed, will be willingly- 
granted by Parliament to the Commiifioners of First-fruits from time to time, and by them, 
under proper regulations, given to the Rectors of the Parishes upplying for aid. The repair* 
of the School-houses should he charged on the Parishes iheinselves, and the money raised as 
for lepairs of churches, with an express proviso that no right should from thence accrue 
to the several vestries to interfere 111 the appointment or removal of the Masters, or in the 
regulation of the Schools. For the purpose of carrying this plan into execution, it appears 
to us to be necessary that special powers should be granted to the Bishops for enforcing 
the payment of contributions id their several Dioceses, and for exercising control over the 
several Schools in the most summary and effectual manner. 

G Appendix, 
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. AppCHtJiK, N«. 3. 

Communic^tious fj'wu Members of the Board of IMiication. 

Letter from the Right hanoitrablc Hen by Grattan, to the Secretary of tlie Board 
oi' liduciitiom 

Sir. We 3 bec 5 :-sfreot, March 25th, 1811. 

I HAD the honour to receive your letter, written by the commands of the Boiircl of Edu- 
ralioii, expressing tli<;ir desire tliat the absent members of that Body should communicate 
by letter their plans bit the subject of tlie education of the poorer orders of the people of 
irt'laitd. 

In obedience bo the wishes of the Board I venture to submit, what I do not presume to 
call a plan; but instead of one, a ftw ideas founded on that plan which the Legi^aiure has 
already recommended. 

I would pursue the si^gcstion of the Act that established parish schools, with such alter- 
ations as must arise from tiie change of time, circumstance, and coiiditioa. 

According to that Act, I would recommend parisii schools as bringing education to every 
man's th’or ; but parish sclioois better endowed than ilie present, and on a more extensire, 
and by far a more comprehensive, foundation. 

And I would submit, as a proper subject matter of edutsation in those schools, not only the 
study of the English tongue, reading, writing, and arithmetic; but also the study of certain 
books of IrorticuJturc wd agriculture, together with treatises on the care and knowledge of 
trees. 

1 would recommend that such studies should be pursued in the English schools alreadif 
estatdished. 

I should recommend that in those paiiab schools the Christian religion should- be taught; 
but that no particular description of it ^tould fora a part of their education— in tlie plae* 
thereof, it might perhaps not be improper to devise s ome genefftl iBstriictions regartling the 
four great duties of man, duty to God, duty to one another, duty to the country, aud duty 
so the gO¥efmse«t. 

I beg to add, tliat one great object of nati<wial education sliouhl be to unite the iiihabitahts 
of the island, and that such an event cannot be well accomplished, except they are taught 
to speak one common langiifige : 1 think the diversity of tanguage, and not the diversity of 
religion, constitutes a diversity of people. I should be very sorry that the Irish language 
should be forgotten; but glad that the English language should be generally understood: 
to obtain that end in Ireland, it is necessary that the schools formed on a plan of national 
education, which teach the English language, should not attempt to teach the English reli- 
giou, because the Gaiholics who would resort to our schools to learn die one» will keep .dtiof 
ii' wc- attempt to make them proselytes to the other and we should by that attempt, reject 
one great means of imiting our people ; and we should coniinue to add to tiie imaginary 
^ri'ricrt/ di.vision, supposed to exist iu a difference of religion, a real poliUcal division Ibrmed 
OB the diversity of language. 

1 haxc the honour to be. 

Your most faiihfn! Servant, 

Eop the Commissioners of the HENRY GllAlTAN. 

Board of Education. 
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Letter from Richard Lovell Edgew-obth, Esq. to his Gntce-lhc Lord Primate. 

My Lonn, 

IN obedience totheResoluiions of the Board, I offer to your Grace the result of my rc- 
Sections on the Education of tiie Poor of Ireland;. 

I am. thoroughly sensible of the importance, and as- fully sensible of the difficulty, of the 
undertaking. 

The public expectation has been much excited by the appointment of this Board, by 
the respectabili^ of its Members, and by tlie prudent silence which it has hitherto pre- 
ssed. Enthusiasts imagine that some c.xtraordinar.v, scheme may be devised which shall at 
once change the views and the habi'ts-of the Pojmiation of Ireland; while others, aware of 
the difficulties which occur on every side, despair of our being able to affect any mate- 
rial Improvement iu the present modes of Education, and smile at tliose who turn their at- 
tention to such a hopeless inquiry. It should, however,, be recollected, that within half a 
century a prodigious improvement in the maniiCTS and iiabits of this countr/has taken place; 
and it seems evident, that this improvement has arisen from tlie bcUc-r E<[ucatiou of every 
class of its people: there arc more Schools, there are better Books ; and the private advar.- 
tage of some degree of Literature is more geacraily understood than fomierly. For one 

• person 
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person that coaid read or write twenty years ago, there arc now twenty ; and the same wl- 
vancement in every species of Knowledge may be perceived in every city, and every 
village Ml Ireland. ^ r j j> j 



If this has been the ease, under tlie present modes of Instruction, which are obviously dr- 
fective.ifi there not just reason to suppose that a more rapid and extended benefit may be 
obtained by a better svstan r 

There arc, however, I am well aware, persons who altogether deny that any improvement 
m UiG peopde has resulted from their having !iad more education. 'There are persons who 
oppose the inltnicting the poor, even in the elements of literature, because, say they, it' the 
pow ore taught to read, they may read what is hurtful ; on the same principle We might as 
w eil otMcct *0 the appetite for food, becaufc poison may be swallowed instead of wholelbiiKt 
rtutnment. Tliat pernicious books arc now read in the present Day-Schools of iliis country, 
rs certain, but this arises from the negligence of those who superintend tlicfe Scliools, arid 
who do riot put proper books into the hands of the children. Docs anv rational being 
imagine that there is an innate or unconquerable propensity in the human liiind for rending 
only “ the Spanifli Rogue or " the Adventures of Captain Frenef” I’ut good books (I do 
mci'cl y religious books) that shall entertain and inftruct them, into the hands of 
the Chilean of the poor, and they will soon ibrm a taste that must disdain such disgusting 
trash, lo prevent the circulation of what is hurtful the utmost care should be taken in se- 
lecting Books for Schools, and none should be introduced without the sanction of those bv 
Whom the Masters are chosen ; bat in the mean time it must always be a sotficient answer to 
those who object to teaching the mdiments of knowledge to the poor, that of Three thon- 
aan« lioys, who have been educated at the Sunday Schools in Gloucester, but one has been 
eonvicted of a crime : tliat of Four thousand educated at Lancaster’s Schools, not one lias' 
ever been brought into a court of justice ; and that the humane and observing Akcrman, who- 
was some time ago keeper of Newgate, asserted, that not one person in a huiidred of the pri- 
wners who had leanieil to read and write, had been executed dtuiiig lire time tliat he liad 
been governor of that prison. 

tontrovert such facts by declamation, by assertion, or by the mere opinion 
of individuals, is merely beating the wind. It is true, and it is fresh in our memories, that 
m tile progresfs' of the last rebellion in this country, those who could read and write were at 
fet employed to itiflame and direct the rest ; but tliere is good reason to suptiose that this- 
happened from tlicre being but few that could by writing carry on tiie schemes of the dis- 
affected ; and that the pre-eniinenec and temperary consequence which these fellows acquired 
front their being i^le to read and write, was the cause or their being more ea>ilv induced to- 
msaffection: but this would not have liappcEied could numbers have been found who had 
^ same means of becoming useful to their leaders ; and we may furthei- observe, that these 
Scnolars were then taught a useful lesson, which cannot be easily forgotten; they found, that 
when brought into action more ignorant and more desperate meu took tlie lead, and the 
scholai-s felt that they were neglected and despised. 

It has been said, that a Gentleman, to wdiora the world is much indebted for a large share 
m the lateiniprovecl methods of teaching, I mean Dr. Bell, has triven icas his opinioii, that 
JWithmetic is not a neceflhry part of early education. I am obliged to declare an opinion' 
that IS precise^ contraiy to this — if it were nOceirary to dispense either wirii reading and 
writing, or with arithmetic, I should r-ithrr dispense with the two foimer than with the lattn'. 

I think it was Swift, who, when he vvcs asked what the Irish luiiioii needed iliost for its ini- 
proveinent, replied, “ to learn that two and two arc four.” 

I consider arithmetic as the most instructive science that can be taught to children. It 
is the first occupation of the youthful mind that disciplines it to think with accuracy • and 
whoever has learned the common relations of numbers, whether he has learned by the eve, 
or by the ear, has made an advance in accurate reasoning that cannot be so easily or'so 
certainly attained by any other process that has been yet discovered. The names of num- 
bers, and the figures which denote them, are symbols by vvliich a perfect system of induction 
IS cairied -on by the understanding, and whoever has once acquired a dear notion of this mode 
of rcasomngmay advance gradually to the most difficult pr-ollems in every huimm science. ' 

Arithmetic IS liotonly the mo.st certainly uicfiil, but tlie most secure] v safe, aequii-emenf 
for the lower ranks of tlie people ; from !,ooks, if ill diosCu, they luav k-dni . iror : frum the 
relations of numbers nothing can be extracted but truth. 

I do not know.on what grounds arithmetic can be objected to, except on the truly Popish 
principle, disavowed, indeed, by- all liberal .Catholics, tiiai tliepeople sliuuld nofbe tau-dit <a 
tntnk. ' ° 

Thl-s principle is as dangerous n.s it is illiberal ; for it is in these days absolutely impossible ' 
to prevent the people from thinking. 

The progress of knowledge lias spread now so far that itcamiot he stopt without df-struc- 
tion to those who attempt to arrest its course. The people will read, and wiil think ; the • 
onlv question that reman;.? for ihe-if govcniois is, how, to lead them to read such Books.a» ' 
sliall accustom theta to think justly, and thus make .tlicm peaceabie suh-ccts and cowt 
members of society. - o 

M e must next examine whether-. tbe-'dipi^rence of rrfrgiofiv cTPcds, and tlie-;mimostticb ’ 
cm party prejudice, can be so lur lecoiiciled as to permit the adopticnof «nv gi-ntin! svsiem 

i'tyf 
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for the instruction of the people. It is not intended that Protestant Masters shall interfere 
with the relis^ous instruction of Catholic chiklren ; and it is still more vain to suppose that 
amontr a number of Catholic masters none could be found who would endeavour to teach 
wiiai uiey believe to be salutary truth to the children of Protestants committed to tlieir 
care. 

Tiierc is but one method that appears to me practicable in tiiis state of things: To let 
Protestants appoint Masters for Protestant Children, and Catholics clioose Masters for their 
own Schools. The obvious objection that arises against this scheme is that it draws a line 
of demavrarion between the two sects, even during childhood, — that it separates Catholics 
and Protesiiints ; aiul tliat it avows a deep suspicion and jealousy which ought not to exist 
between members of the same society. But this theoretical objection must give way when 
we consider that this separation can last but a few hours daily ; that these very Children will 
converse and play logellier promiscuously; and that this temporary separation must prevent 
comparisons and jeaUmsies that naturally arise where contending sentiments and contend- 
ing interests may be exposed to collision. In another point of view, this temporary sepa- 
ration, far from tending to estrange the sects, will, by showing distinctly that there can be 
no scheme to undermine the speculative opinions, create confidence among the parents and 
clergy of the Catholics. The clergy, and in particular the superior clergy, will find them- 
selves treated with the consideration which is due to Ministers of the Gospel, whatever may 
be ihcir particular creeds, where their lives are not iu contradiction to their professions ; nor 
is this mere ostensible liberality, a word that has been of late degraded; but it is fair-dealing; 
an expression somewhat more homely, but not less significant. 

There are many places in Ireland where Protestants and Catholics are taught to read and 
write, and to say their respective catechisms, by Catholic Masters, — there are on the con- 
trary other places where every attempt of the most enlightened and benevolent people has 
failed to collect the children of Catholics under a Protestant Master ; but in most places it 
has been observed, that where no particular circumstance has arisen to awaken religious 
animosity, or well-founded suspicion, the best teacher, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
soon attracts all the scholars, and the inferior mailer is obliged to give way ; and it is obvious 
that in all cases where the two sects agree there need be no separation. 

There are persons who think that the allowing Catholic bishops or Catholic clergy to have 
any share in the superintendence of Schools is unsafe, and that it is a degradation of the 
dignity of Protestant clergy to act along with them. Ilow this opinion can be made con- 
sistent with the clerical character, or with that Christian charity for which all the Ministers 
of the Gospel ought to be distinguished, 1 cannot imagine; of this I am certain, however, 
that sucli an opinion can never in a political point of view be safe or prudent. It can 
never be good policy to degrade the Slinisters of the Catholic religion in the eyes of the 
]>cople, whose consciences they are to direct, and whose morals they are to form". 

Having now fairly stated the principles on which I would found any attempt to improve 
the national education of this country, before I further explain my plan, before I suggest 
any thing new, 1 think it ueceflary to say that I would not undo "any thing that has been 
already done ; that I would not, for the chance of making it better, destroy any good that 
actually exists. — As the enlightened and eloquent Burke observed, those are rash and igno- 
rant reformers who begin by the destruction of existing establishments, especially of those 
intcndetl for the education of youth. In such establishments which time and custom have 
consolidated, even though they may not he the most perfect of the kind, yet there is always 
to be found a potcer, w hat the workmen call npurdme, of which the skilful legislator can 
avail himself, and which he can apply to useful purposes. 

I'lir from wishing to destroy wlmt has been already done — far from wishing to abolish the 
Parish Schools, [ am ihoroughiy convinced of their utility ; and [ hope that the bisliops of 
the Established Churcli will exert their just authority with res|>ect to the Parish Schools; and 
titat the stipend payable by the incumbent of the parish should be raisetl to at least six 
pence in the pound upon the clear income of his living,— that a general fund should be made 
of these contributioni, so that it may be afterwards appropriated to the wants of tlifi'ercnt 
Parish Schools. Each parish should be obliged to kee|) in repair such Sciiooi-houses as 
liave been already built, and should be obliged to build where Schools arc bv the present 
Jaws ajipointed^ to be kept. The rcgiiLition of these Schools, I think, should be left entirely 
in the lidiids of tbe clergy Ity wliom they are supported ; upon their prudence and good sense 
the people must depentl for their being admiulstered witit liberality. 

Beside these Parish Schools, I propose that a number of new Schools should be cstallisli- 
ed. 1 hose J would divide into two classes, J’reparatory and Provincial. From the Prepa- 
ratory Schools, which should be day-schools, 1 would have a cerrain mimberof boys selected 
fioin time to time, and draughted huu the Provincial Schools, wiiere tliey should be clothed, 
lodged, boarded, and instructed, for two, or perhaps three years, at tiie Public e-spense. 

Tims a considerable number ofboys, of the best conduct, and of tbe best abilities, would 
he taken Irom the ranks ot the profligate and ignorant, and would be indissolubly attached 
to the laws and govenunentof the country. I would begin upon a small scale, and would 
led my way tliroiigb the obscurity and diffieuities in wnich the subject seems tn ite involved. 
In the first place I propose,, tlial proper slated houses slionld be built for these Schools, un- 
der an inteliigent inspector, wlio should t:ike substantial sccinity for the execution of the 
work, and for its being kept in -ijcrfect repair for twenty years. 

Of 
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Of the Preparatory Sc-hoola, I propose thatabout thirteen hujadred should be estahlishpri 
that .s to say, about forty for each <:ouotyiu Ireland; aS.six^ iCvkcial^S 
for each province. These schools should be erected, not at precise distances from eStotbe/ 

but ill such places as should suit the population of diffej^iit districts. ' ’ 

vJinLXmn I”'"*®**"' “ Calholic, according to the pre^ 

^ingrtlieion of the place where they are budt. The ercatost cave should be taken In 

n.ad'^\fL~tLror4:r^^^ 

twe^v oniind payment by the scholars to each schoolmaster will amount at least to 
1 ,.^ can bestow is iij such cases paying the small stipend required for the school 

^ 4a„.,,h„oMUJone,o; 

tiorS =”y emolument for their Ironble is a qucs- 
none5houHbepaid°'”Scdnn'Sp'^'^f‘^'’ 'p'PP''"® "“'""“We, that either all oi- 

nityfor ParliamLtiv iobbfno® ih* f“““8 with salaries is, the opporta- 

Comnjissionm Jobbing -the danger of giatnitous superintendenoe is neglect ; these 
andXSwr , 1 . be chiefly Uj-nmn, half tlieir number should eonsitt of St Jmm 

neither Protest.nr r ,i i-*^ “ Ufe Board should choose the Catholic masters; but 

boyswhoaretoblX^gtT,Si‘'rh1^^^^^^^^^^ 

he establiimeuts, the hoys in the higher schools shouM 

parh ipraedeal eh^ll^y as 

eig^rbo^SK talShrrStou preparatory schools f«m forty tb 

sCuB he obligi' tt a SK; the mustess of tbe« Ktliols 

fur admissioD; and tht b^Sld be ^ ptnrmcraf school as a candSdifo 

T"iour from the Prot«t»nr nJ r ♦+. i- ^ previously femshed with a certif^c of good behS- 

hs.tuSTSo,^rm“y“t1^a^^^ 

should be held «f the cmdidatM a public exitminatloh 

Wd : thus forty ^ in^ctof, afreaefy mea- 

xuue lime forty Joidd^ -go oi,? » ”*’bb'“- "Wld «• the 

were well they n^u”d b?ea„rie;l ” T P'b««l* ' oceupations. If the bdys 

ploymems for which^the pupil isSe,™?^®^Tb ^ 7"? 

Cudhrg foe money spent i/Sld" |,To3Ut.rttte ‘”’ 

forgStatss: m ts,:; 

pease to a sum ^htcltl^hTSeli “rhy'LTt.T^r'^ 

poi?rsi!?t 3tftdSo7 “^7"’ r? ™ ^- 

FfS“ from the lower’ classe, e„‘nt,“„fo?“ sp"!l' hi,,'," 



T" ,*^he?<:?tec??“or r3y“!'K 

•b^ed."AsUhecous.<l?rSt‘;im&^^^ 
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wiiliiii these lew years made a greater progress in learning English, than the Welsh have 
made since the time of Edward the First, in acquiring that language. 

It would be superfluous to enter into minute details upon the plan which I have laid 
before your Grace, as it is offered for the consideration of superior wisdom; but I may be 
allowed to add a few explanatory hints on the mode by which the simple and easy course 
of instruction I have recommended may be carried into execution. In the preparatory 
schools for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, advantage should be taken of all the 
improvements which Dr. Bell, Mr. Lancaster, and others, have suggested ; and their plans 
may be still further improved : there are means of teaching children to read with more ease, 
more certainty, in much less time, and at less expense than any that are in use at present at 
public schools; but no particular mode of teaching should be exclusively enjoined; the best 
will soon make its way by its own superiority. 

After the fecond year of the establishment of the preparatory schools the boys should be 
divided into two classes, an upper aud a lower ; the second class should be taught by moni« 
tors chosen from the first class, but 1 totally disapprove of the indiscriminate appointment 
of monitors ; great care must be taken in their selection ; only the best informed, and the 
best tempered boys should be employed ; good temper should be preferred to abilities, be- 
cause, in teaching, good temper is of more consequence than the moft shining abilities. 

After the second class has been unremittingly employed for about two or three hours it 
should be entirely dismissed, and the upper class should remain, and should be taught what 
might be suited to their age and to their previous acquirements. 

Wherever girls are taught, they should be dismissed with the younger class. 

It will be immediately objected that the time I have mentioned cannot be sufficient for 
any profitable instruction, and that one of the great advantages of a day-school arises from 
its keeping children- employed, and consequently out of mischief, for the greatest part of 
every day, except the holidays, during the year. 

To the former of these objections, I answer, that long and attentive experience has con- 
vinced me, that much less than one hour’s lively attention in the pupil will improve his 
understanding, under proper teachers, more than ten hours listless impatience under the 
tuition of a common pedagogue, in a common school. As to the second objection, it is best 
answered by observing, that one of the inconveniences of which the poor complain, in 
respect to the education of their families, is, that they lose the assistance of their children, 
•which, though of no very great amount, is yet an object to them in their day’s labour ; the 
advantage of schools, as repositories, or rather prisons, for active children who are trouble- 
some at home, must surely relate to children of very tender yeai-s, who ought not to be 
admitted into the public schools. 

The examples that young children see at home are undoubtedly pernicious, but till a 
better educated generation has grown up, there is no remedy, except what may be expected 
from the interference of the gentr)', particularly the ladies, of Ireland, who are nov. intent 
upon bettering the condition of the poor ; by their means. Dame Si /iooU may be provided 
as receptacles for young children, to habituate them to cleanliness, order, and obedience, 
before they are sent to any of the preparatory day-schools which 1 have described. 

Whatever plan may be adopted for the education of the lower classes, a seminary for 
masters is indispensably necessary ; some of the most promising pupils from Dr. Bell’s and 
Mr. Lancaster’s schools, might be invited to this country ; a succession of persons properly 
qualified to be masters, might afterwards be supplied by selections from our own schools, By 
proper encouragement, I think a school for masters might be established at Wilson’s Hospital. 
1 cannot quit this subject without observing that the poor are now uncommonly anxious 
to procure education for their children ; as a proof of ibis, I may mention, that in a number 
of private letters which I have lately had an opportunity of seeing fjom young men 
abroad in different parts of the world, I have found most urgent entreaties to the parents, or 
their wives, to keep their children to school ; this anxious desire that the children should be 
instructed, is the nest preparation, the best omen, for the success of a plan of popular edu- 
cation ; and the plan I now propose would hold out many peculiarly-alluring circumstances ; 
the keeping of registers in the schools ; the selecting, from the evidence ot these registers, 
the most deserving pupils, without distinction of religion, to be sent to public examinations 
in the provincial schools, would, in the first instance, give confidence in the impartiality of 
the system, and excite stiong emulation ; the further certainty that the succcs^tul candidates 
at these examinations would be sent to the provincial schools, where, without expense to the 
parents, their education would be continued so as completely to prepare them, at their en- 
trance into life, for employments and situations in a rank or step above their own, must 
operate as a powerful motive, both on parents and children ; a motive which would excite the 
energy of the young, and secure the co-operation of tlie old : the poor would see that advance- 
ment in many lucrative and honourable occupations is ilius laid open to industry and merit ; 
they would perceive that those only enjoy rational freedom who have thus the power of 
obtaining, by their own exertions, what, in other countries, is reserved exclusively tor per- 
sons who are born in the higher ranks of life. The riches and distinctions that may be ac- 
quired ill many occupations, will thus be considered as a fund opened in every individual in 
the state ; and though, in human affairs, a multitude of unforeseen circumstances retard and 
obstruct the advancement of individuals, yei where the way is open to all, none can justly 
complain of being necessarily kept down below their fellow citizens. 

Whilst 
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Whilst I mite thus of what may be done, I do not mean to assert that what may be done 
will be soon accomplished. A generation must pass away before the advantages of a good 
system of national education can be generally perceived in the improved morals and manners 
of the people. 

But your Grace’s views, and the views of this Board, are not confined only to the present 
generation : If a solid foundation is laid by your exertions, time will mature what shall have 
been begun, and the blessings of good education will increase the security and happiness of 
Ireland beyond the most sanguine hopes of that Government which instituted your Board. 

I cannot conclude this sketch better than >vith the striking sentiment expressed by the 
late bishop of Elphin, in his Sermon before the incorporated Society : 

“ Education makes all the difference between wild beasts and useful animals, all the dis~ 
tinction between the Hottentot and the European, between the savage and the man.” 

I have the honour to be. 

Your Grace’s most humble Servant, 

RICH. LOVELL EDGEWORTH. 



Appendix, No. 3. 



LETTER from John Leslie Foster, Esquire, to the Secretary of the Board of 
Education. 

Sir, London, April 22d, 1811. 

I MUCH regret that the necessity of my attendance in Parliament prevented my beino- 
present at the last meeting of the Board of Education. In compliance with their desire, 
that such of the commissioners as were absent should transmit to you their opinions upon 
the important subject now under our consideration, I proceed with great deference to lay 
mine before the Board. 

As the first step towards forming an opinion, how far the education of the lower classes 
in Ireland may be improved, it seems necessary that we should have a clear view of its 
actual state. 

Returns from 17 of the 22 Dioceses of Ireland have been laid before the Commissioners 
by the chief secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, specifying the number of schools in each 
parish, and the number of pupils in each school; distinguishing also the proportion of 
Catholics and Protestants among the scholars, and the name and religion of each school- 
master, accompanied with a variety of important observations, as to the course of instruc- 
tion actually pursued, and the feelings of the people upon that subject. 

From these returns it appears, that in these seventeen Dioceses there are no fewer than 
3,736 schoolmasters, who administer education to 163,567 pupils; of the masters, 1,271 
are Protestants, and 2,465 Roman Catholics; of their pupils, the Protestants are 45,590, and 
the Roman Catholics 116,977. These 17 dioceses compriseabout five-sixths of the superficial 
extent of Ireland, but probably do not contain more than four-fifths of its actual population ; 
the remaining five dioceses would thus contajn one-fifth as many inhabitants as the seventeen 
whose returns are laid before us, and may be supposed to possess schoolmasters and pupils in 
the same proportion; we may then conclude, that similar returns from the whole of Ireland, 
would have presented to our view upwards of 200,000 pupils, instructed by above 4,600 
masters. 

Great as this number may appear, it is obviously far less than the reality; for these returns 
were almost all made in the winter half of the year; and it appears, that the number of 
scholars in the summer season is every where greatly increased, and in many places at least 
doubled. These returns also, in general, exclude from their enumeration the itinerant 
ichooimasters, who yet form so principal a subject of their comments, and who appear to 
prevail in the South and West, and indeed inmost parts of Ireland, in such considerable 
numbers. Men who are described as having no fixed place of habiution, but who set up 
schools during the summer months in temporary hovels, or transfer the scene of tlieir 
instructions once or twice a week from cabin to cabin, in some places underselling the low 
rates of teaching demanded by the residents, in others, not receiving any pecuniary reward, 
nor other remuneration than food and lodging; pursuing this system during the fine weather* 
and disappearing regularly and necessarily in the commencement of the winter. 

Thus, if we were merely to consider the extent to which instruction is administered, we 
might perhaps be led to the conclusion, that hardly any other country is so amply provided 
wiin the means of education ; but when we take into consideration, not merely the quantity, 
but the quality of these means, their extent becomes an additional, and an imperious, reason 
for interference and alteration. 

The rates charged for instruction, appear to be in general, 

«. d. 

For reading - - - - - - 26 per quartet. 

For reading and writing - - - - 4 4 ditto. 

For reading, writing, and arithmetic - 6 6 ditto. 

When 
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When it U considered, ih,t the averase number of pupil, in each school pavioi; these 
ralei appeat lu be about 43, we intpiit at once conchalc, that it is impossible the muatrv 
should produce 4,600 persons, teippM liy such mdueepients, and properly ouslified for 
teaenlng even tile art ol reading, much less for impiaiiting in tbemind the Erst ptinciiijes of 
religion or nioriibtj', ot indeed for conveying alinos any useful knowledge. It L not lioi 
ever accessary to resort to any sncll genena conclusion ; the returns furnish but too many 
proofs of the melancholy fact, that m most places (parts of the North excepted,) the actual 
quality of the education Is far worse than we should be led d prion even from these nre 
mises, to conclude Hie want of hooks 1, the first, and mos.|enmkirSmpl “„t "S 
msepaiabie troiu the present rates of teaching, unaided hy ttic improvenicnts of Bell and 
Lancaster. The nature ot the tew that arc to bo met with is an evil often of no less mag- 
"‘linnln'is. Fabulous and idle tales, ncws-naneil 
and ballads, Themfartial Hutory of Ireland f “ The Treatiseof the. Scapular ‘hde 

Irish Rogues and Rappareesf nwi, " The If e of Moll Flanders!" ' 

Supposing, however, even proper books to be provided, it is obvious, that in the hands of 
many of the present masters they could be of littfe service. 

““ '>■' F‘»fnl descriptions, both of their deficiencies and dispo- 
sitions, which occur in many of these returns ; in one we ate informed, “ that a more dis- 
loyal and bigotled set of men docs not exist than the hedge schoolmasters of the adjoin- 
ing conntry, without subscribing to the seventy of this censure, or at least exceptina to 
the generality of its application, we sull may be permitted to doubt, whether it is possfbl- 
to ascribe to many of them the praise ot possessing the opposite qiialificntiotis; iw^bips it 
IS a little overstramed when we me assured in another of tlirretutns, that “mcn incSble 

smS i°*“ 1°"“’““ to open school as a la?t re- 

source; but surely, even without the returns, and even setting *aside what must be our 
own experience upon the subject, it 15 evident, that where the wl *le reward of the mnnal 
lahoui of a mmter appears to be on the average from ,£.30 to ,£.40 pet annum who for 
tins pm IS to find a schooi-house, and to maintain his family, it is iu vain to expect we can 
obtain proper qualifications at such a price, more particularly amongst men who^ bave'pro- 
the"' own instruction than thosf which they now alord 
to the fointe schoolmasters ot the next generation ; that such terras sliould find masters to 
n«ept them, and that parents should desire to purchase what they can obtain at loch a 
£hVh 1? P>>;;“ty coupled with the strong passion for edncotioti 

which alike maik the lower classes of our people; indeed, one of tiuT few snbiecta for oon- 
gratulauon to be found in these returns is the extraordUaty and universal 'desh'c of the 
peasmtry to obtiun instruction tot their children. Very frequent are the instances fin one 
pmish not fewer than eleven) of evemag-ichaols being established, and reguiauy attended by 
ilUren of ^nts whose neceshties do not allow them to dispense with the'^diuly laSnm 
disposition would lead them to co-operate wfth us in 
tovc'^lfto promises the happiest results, if indeed^ we niidcriuke to 

give It to them. It however does more, it hmher assures us, that if we do not assist them 

tims no 1 h instraction; so that to such persons as think education unfitted for their sta- 
tioDSj no such alternative is presented ; our choice appears to be, not whether thev shall he 
educated or ignorant, but whether they shall be to be 

the kws^and I * mligious, moral, and social duties, obedient to 

these government, or continue under the systemai ic inis-instruction upon 

these points, which in so many instances appears to be their present lot. ^ 

There are, no doubt, many exceptions to this melancholy view of the eeneral means of 

theSTem of r R™ P"'"^ 

the sutject of our Eleventh Report, contain it seems no lewer than S'^.ooo nunils 

and m 'h™ the educalion is no doubt of a better description, though still ve™ infeSr to 

m'Siid bf'th^Vnth^fc'*’ “PP«“t >» comfuratively 5 ,t Kttle fte- 

•uented by the Catholics, whose instruction is so principal a subjem for our consideratitin 

’ a' a”!* Ireland there are many excellent schools; there are also many 
good tohools founded by the benevolent exertions of individuals m other places and the 
ptoe«duig, of the husteesof Erasmus Smith premise an important addition tlSnlbe, 
Rm.d wm”’ * T”".!,' *'“i^ ,“"j pereoD. on examining the documents now before the 

Board, w II consider these altogether m any other point of view than as formii.e mrtiS e"! 
eeptions to a genetul system, and utterly inadequate to effect a lefermatioii of i» cSLacter. 

00^^/°'”'"]“" f a^“P“‘lo» »f a people involves so many, ami such im- 

Si J dlffi ‘■"""'‘'“““’"f' neeessarily be the subject of much difference of ophdoT- 

S a^™i ^ mscparable from such an inquiry, in general, is however still inferior to another 
relintom ralmh """"u* <’'>s'“lcs presented by the actual state of 

whirwe P“P'o; ■' "•111 1 >S in vain to recommend the system 

Which we might think most desirable tor adoption, if it is also to be such as will inevitablv 
be rejected by those for whose beneHt principally it is proposed. mevitawy 

”''l'l’ '"“y 0” conclusions npon 

mrishes wh« ‘ PP*“'^ tout, 111 some parts ot Ireland, principally in the South and West, in 

Solar h to he T I ^'““"* 1 “ “‘l-K"""" <lnto<>hn ■>">«»>, "ot a single Catholic 
Romm Catholto ^°| ''i ""‘ 1 “ ‘' 1 ,“ Pretestant, nor a Frotey„.t pSpil under a 

Roman Catholic ,-ln the parish of St. Nicholas, for mstaitce, 14 the dioq«s of (ioik, there 
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arc five Protestant and fifteen Roman CatlioUc schools, each frequented exclusivdy hr 
children of the re igion of Uie master; other instances, though none perhaps so strong 
might easily be adduced ; it is very observable, however, that this habit prevails only in tho^ 
parts of the country where Uie great mass of the population is Roman Catholic : where the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics are more e^jually balanced no such feelin<^ seems to exist • 
for instance, we find, m the returns of Uie parish schools, that in the pai-ish of Ardtrea in the 
dioceses of Armagh, there are fifteen schools, of which it happens that seven are kept bv 
^rotestants of the established church, seven by Roman Catholics, and one by a Presbyterian • 
m every one of those schools are to be found both Protestant and Roman Catholic dudUs’ 
and m every one of them the child is taught the catechism of its own religion by the 
whoolmaster The parish of Ardtiea seems to be a fair example of the habits of the North' 
buuhe parish of bt. Nicholas does not seem to be an equally fair specimen of the practice 
of the South ; on the contrary, this, and some other similar instances, appear more nearly as 
e.xceptious than illustrations of the general system, even in those parts of Ireland for on 
examining the returns it appears evident, that, in the vast majority of instances oerlian* 
even m nine out of ten, the schoolmaster, be his religion what it may, has pupils of each 
persuasion ; where the school appears to be of a better description, and particularly where 
surveying or matliematics are taught, the mixture will be foimil, i believe, iavariably to take 
place. J t appears also that there exists less disinclination on the part of the Protestants, than 
ot the Roman Catholics, to intrust their children to masters of the opposite reli-don • uav 
even m some parishes, where the majority of the pupils are protestantVthe inaionty of the’ 
masters are catholic ; ior instimce, m the parishes of Muckno, and of Magheracioss, in the 
diocese of Clogher. In the parish ot Druinmuliy, in the same diocese, there is a Roman 
Catholic master with every pupil m his school a Protestant. 

In those places where Ihei-e exists the greatest unwillingness on the part of the Roman 
Catholics to send their children to Protestants, it seems to be in consequence of the very 
active, and m most places recent, interference of individuals of the Roman Catholic Clerer 
for that purpose._ It is in the southern Dioceses of Cloyne, Waterford, Perns, Cashel and 
■ussory, mat tins interference seems principally to have been exerted. 

A remarkaUe instimce of this to have taken place in the pariah of 

Ftddotvn m the dioccsc of Ossorj, wliete, in 1S07 a Protestant master had ko Protestant 
and too Cathdic scholars, when at the desire of the priest all the Catholics, except .8 left 
bitTon * ” towerer, that t8 did stay with him notwithstanding the prohi- 

It appears also, that even in those places the interference has been exerted in comnara- 
tivcly lew mstanoM, and not to an extent that can materially affect the conclusion, that in 
f P;°'“«ant masters are as yet attended freely by Roman Catholic 
pupiL. It has been already observed, that the Protestant masters who arc appointed to tlie 
English parish schi^ls usually appear to have a smaller proportion of Catholics among their 
pupils than other Protestant schoolmasters; whether this originates from these masters 
being less inclined to become the teachers of the Roman Catholic catechifms, or from a dis- 
frust in the parents, sponging from the mode of their appointment, or from other causes f 
do not pretend to determine. ’ 

It is very evident, that an extremejcalonsy exists among the Roman Catholics as to any 
interference with the religious tenets of their children, and that the sliglitest attemnt to- 
wards it on the part of the master would be the signal for their complete abandonment of his 
* instance of the extent of these feelings occurs m the parish of Brigoun 

n Cloytm, where a sunday-school, kept by a Protestant, was fully attended bv’ 

Catholic pimils, until the scene of instruction was imprudently transferred to the church • 
their immediate and universal secession was the consequence ; and it seems that the subsd 
quent removd of the sohool to the market-house has not been able to recover anv portion 
of tbeir attradanCT : W e may observe another example of the same feeling at tho^oLosite 
extremity of the l^^d : In the pariah of Cloncha, in the Diocese of Derrre there are three 
-sundav-schoo 8, and kept m the cburch, the others not; the Roman Catholics resort freely 
to the latter, but do not go to the former. * 

These circumstances have been adverted to, minute as they may appear, becanse then 
.prove the nccessift- of our sincerely renouncing every idea of interference with the religion^ 
opmions of the Roman Catholics in any plan offered to their acceptance. By attemSlin.- 
it, we should fail of every thing, -by abstaming ftom it, I hope, and believe, that in other 
respects a vast deal may be effected. ^ o itr 

The following are the steps by which, as it appears to me, a permanent system of im- 
proved adiwation might be established with the fairest prospect of success as tlie first and 
indispensable preliminary, a Seminary should be established for the instruction of young 
mm as Schoolmasters,— not merely because it would be dillicult or impossible to find any 
sufficient number in Ireland qualified for tlie purpose, hut also because it appears to me ti 
be very important that the new system should avail itself of the great improO^ements in the 
art of teaching which have been effected by Doctor Bell and MrfLancaster, and which W 
means of such a seminary might effectually be introduced. I should propose to place the 
managemmt of thisanstniction under the regulation of a Board of CommUsioners of Edu- 
cation, who should also have the superintendence of such schools as should be afterwards 
founded under their authority for these schoolmasters to teach iu. These Commissionc« 
should be enabled. to accejit.ur to purchase proper sites of ground for building school-houses, 

^ aud 
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and the possessors of estates under settlement should be empowered to conTey to them for 
that purpose. The funds necessary would, I hope, be considered by Parliament as a proper 
subject of annual supply. Of the numerous public institutions in Ireland, which are thus 
supported, no one seems Jo be a fairer object of legislatiYC bounty. The Commissioners 
might then proceed gradually to build schools in such places as in their judgment might be 
desirable, and on a due exercise of discretion in this particular I should expect both the ex- 
tent and period of final success materially to depend. 

The course of Instruction to be pursued demands the next consideration. 

In every system of education, and particularly one intended for the lower ranks in Ire- 
land, it is' surely of the last importance to provide that the acquisition of the ait of reading 
shall at the same time be made the means of conveying proper principles into the tniml. 1 n 
Ireland however, this will be a work of some diftieulty, owimg to the necessity of founding 
all true principles of lininaii action ultimately in the obligations of religion, coupled with 
the jealous feeling? upon that subject with which we have to treat ; — we have not, then, a per- 
fect liberty of choice: and accordingly^ the plan, which in obedience to tbcdcsirc ol the Board, 
I venture to suggest, is not that which appears to me most perfect in itself, but merely as 
the best that there is any chance of being able to carry into practical etiect, and at the 
same time as one which might be carried into effect without much difficulty, and which 
■svouid be productive of llio most beneficial results,— under these circumstances, then, we 
seem to have a choice of but two general modes of proceeding, either to liave separate 
schools for the Roman Catholics and Protestants, and to teach them iu each the principles 
of their respective religions, or to unite them in the same schools, within which the point* 
of their religious differences must never be adverted to — the first, though it ma^ appear to 
some the mo'st plausible, may on consideration be found highly objectionable. To promote 
the intercourse between the Protestants and Roman Catholics in possible _ manners, ap- 
iiears to me of the greatest importance, observing, as I always have, that tlieir mutual pre- 
judices abate in proportion as they become acquainted with each other, and that an increase^ 
uot of dislike, but of toleration, is the effect of their collision. 

The example of the parish of Ardtrea already cited, and indeed of the North of Ireland 
in general, with the superior prosperity and happiness of that part of the island contrasted 
with the habits of the South, and their disastrous consequences, seems clearly to point out 
.the expedienr-y of mixing the Protestants and Catholics as much as possible in any plan 
to be adopted. Audit would be difficult to conceive an intercourse more likely to be eifcc- 
tual for ttiat purpose than that of children pursuing together a common system of education 
•at the time of li:e when their earliest and most permanenl impressions are received, — nor any 
plan more calculated f or ever to disconnect them than by setting the Protestant school against 
the Catholic school, aud leaving the pupils in each to indulge in that esprit de cojps which 
would be insejiarable from such an arrangement. 

Recomiueiiding then, on those grounds, that the Protestants and Roman Catholics should 
be united in a common system of education, it follows, that the system must be such as will 
jiot in the slightest degree interfere with the religous tenets of the latter, and further, that it 
must be such as may give to them a well-grounded assurance that no after plan for their con- 
version is in secret reservation. 

AVith this view, I should recommend that every word to be taught or read within. these 
.schools should in the first instance be printed •under the authority of the proposed Commis- 
sioners, and should constitute their course of education, public, fixed, and unalterable.— 
'T'liat this course should be taught without variation in all tlieir schools, and that any of their 
.masters departing from it in the slightest particular should instantly be dismissed. 

• The contents of such a course would necessarily require great deliberation . To speak here 
-merely of its general ouiliue, it ought, 1 think, to commisc the teaching of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, upon the improved system of Bell and Lancaster ; a system peculiarly calcu- 
lated for the lower classes in Ireland, as much by the habits of order, method, and regularity, 
which it introduces, as by the vast savyig of time and expense, which is its peculiar cha- 
racteristic : ample care might easily be taken to -guard this method, in the hands of the 
.Commissioners, against an objection which has been urged by some (perhaps without much 
reason) against the Lancastrian practice, that it teaches reading as a mere art, without at the 
same time storing the young mind with proper principles. With this view, I should propose 
.that the books iutende'cl for the readers in these schools should in the first place contain such 
extracts from the New Testament, as no candid Roman Catholic can imagine to have any 
bearing upon the points in dispute between them and the Protestants. Tlie 5th, 6th, and 
7th chapters of the Gospel of 5^. Matthew, for -instance, could, I apprehend, give offence to 
no Catholic parents: sure I am they would form most excellent lessons for their children-; 
and I should most gladly purchase the opportunity of giving such to them, at the expense of 
omiting to insert hi their school-books those passages which have been relied on by Pro- 
testants aud Roman Catholics, in their controversies with each other. : 

It is hardly ncccssaiy to suggest how desirable it would be that some of the bishops of tlie 
Roman Catholic church should assist in making the selection. 

Some persons may perhaps suppose that even the limited communication of the Scriptures 
•would form a ground of religious objection ; but the returns seem decisive to the contrary.: 
throughout the North, the New Testament appears to be thankfully received wherever it is 
-offered to the Roman Catholic : in some places we are assured it is eagerly.purchased by them. 

. * 
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In the South, indeed, it appears, in some instances, to have iieen prohibited tiy ihdA-iduaJs otr 
the Roman Catholic clergy ; but this interference seems of rare occarrencc, and ifanempted 
in many other parts of Ireland would probably be- unsuccessful. I beg, however, not to be 
undCTstood as recommending that the religious instruction of Roinau Catholics should be 
conKned to these oartial extracts of the Scn|)lures ; such arc proposed only for their school-' 
books. It is merely recommended to leave it to the Catholic pupils hereafter to study certain 
passages, unaccompanied by the gloss of the schoolmasters appointed by the Commissioners, 
and thus to remove the objections which Roman Catholics might reasonably feel if another 
course were attempted, and at the same time leaving it free to tfieir pa.stors to supply the de- 
ficiency, when, and wdiere, and by any commentaries they may think proper. 

Assigning therefore to numerom extracts from the New Testament the first place in tliesc 
scbool-Sooks, and resting on them for the basis of that religious education which it would be 
for their respective pastors to complete, I should feel no hesitation in advising considerable 
exti-acts from the Old Testament also to be inserted in their class-books ; li:ey should, I 
think, further contain such familiar expositions and illustrations of their moral and social 
duties as might be best suited to yonng minds, impressing on them a sense of toleration for 
their neighbours, regard for the obligation of an oath, submission to the law-j, respect for 
the British constitution, and a variety of other principles unnecessary here to detail. 'I'liey 
should further contain, at least for the upperclasscs, such practical knowledge on a variety 
of subjects as might be of real use to farmers and mechanics. Tire numerous attendance 
which takes place in such schools as profess to teach mathematics has been already adverted 
to, and from this we may judge how eagerly any extent of instruction, which it might be 
thought advnsable to give, would be embraced. I should propose to post in every school 
a recomrirendation to the pupils to resort to such Sunday or other schools as tlrcir respective 
pastors should direct, in them to learn their catechisms and creeds. 'I'liis supplemental 
instruction would be a necessary consequence of the general sj’stem already stated, and 
would no doubt be provided by those whose bounden duty it would become to supply it, 
— to give it to children so prepared would not be a work either of lime or difficulty; and 
however preferable it might be to administer it in the school, if the option were atforded, 
yet considering that as unattainable, the inconveniencies of the proposed method appear 
to be far outweighed by tlie advantages which it holds out. 

A material subject remains for consideration. How far would such a plan, if fairly offered, 
be accepted by the Roman Catholics of Ireland.' This I think ;youid ma:eiiai;y depend 
upon the mode in which the Commissioners should proceed in their first operation, if they 
were to send Protestant masters to certain places, there would indeed be no cliancc of then' 
success, but one advantage of such acourse of Education as is here recommended seems to 
be, that as it may be learned, so it may be taught, by a Roman Catholic, and 1 should hope 
that the seminary for the Education of schoolmasters would contain ILimaa Catholics as 
well as Protestants. 






There are parts of Ireland where the population is almost exclusively Roman Catholic. 
In the returns from some parishes in the Dioceses of Waterford may be observetl 400, and 
even 500, scholars, without a single Protestant among them, what possible inducement could 
the Commissioners have for preterring the cstablislinient of a Piotestaiit to tiiac of a Roiuuu 
Catholic master in such places ? In these the same system of instruction might be ad- 
ministered through the medium of Catholic masters, at whose hands it would probably be 
thankfully accepted, and the very circumstance of its being known in other parts of Ireland, 
that the same course of instruction afforded in them by Protestants was in others dispensed 
by Catholics, would no doubt contribute to remove any scruples as to its acceptance. I 
should wisii, however, to act on this principle still more extensively, and in every part of Ire- 
land, even themost Protestant, it would, 1 think, be desirable to see some Roman Catholics 
among the schoolmasters established by the Commissioners. And yet even on these terms, 
and under all possible precautions, it must be expected, that the introduction ot tins plan 
would meet with occasional and violent opposition; independent of religions jealousies, po- 
litical apprehensions would be called into operation ; and well might the enemies ot the Bri- 
tish connection endeavour by every misrepresentation to counteract a measure threatening to 
be so destructive to their views. Still, i think, that with judicious management it would 
succeed in most places at first, and in all finally ; and that, even if generally forbidden by the 
Roman Catholic Clergy, (an event which is not to be supposed) the good sense of tlie peo- 
ple would ultimately get the better of the prohibition. 



The fact so clearly substantiated in out former report,* that numbers of Roman Catholic 
parents voluntarily send their children to the charter schools, though with the certainty of 
receiving a Protestant education (a practice which probably is founded not in religious in- 
difference, but in the vifew of obtaining, at all hazards, a good education for the children, 
and trusting to the probability of their being re-converted in due time to the religion of their 
families) proves that there are many Roman Catholics, who, in detiancemf other considerations, 
are ready to receive education from a Protestant, provided iliat education be good : liow 
much more extensive would be such a feeling if the education proffered was not only good 
in itself, but such as cautiously avoided the offending of any one Roman Catholic feeling? 
Even the examples of interference already referred to tend to strengthen this ojiiniun. 
Although four-fifths of the Catholics who were at the school of Fiddown deserted it at the 

orders 



* See Third Re].ort of the Board. 
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been of 

nearly die same lowJatesm they S^alVresOT' ’’wlEX^^^ '“*? for instruction 

each be entitled to recommend a limited oLber of'vSlihok™ dergymen should 

never accept of gratuitous education. scholars— the people at large would 

be?4m”ahyTp“edX^^^^^ ‘ 3 -sfom must no doubt he ample, and could 

&.;;feBS=£^^ 

=5Ste=^ 

aslr„S,^d^'rh;X.t' ' TlS'’5Srf be considered 

anv expense of educatinfSnd ould ™ P“' “ b'lfot; Ibat 

united Legislature, ^ "onW prove the truest economy within the reach of the 

mosteligible, itfhould belaid brfMe^LTheadiotThe R?m^^ '‘f'’”' *° 

report; no person acquainted with the diSpline of theTm^^^^^ 

tan doubt, that on the sentiments of thp Kivhah, -it ‘church m Ireland 

co-opera, ion which "Lra plTn ,1 d rec^ r<»i«.nce or 

religion; from such a eonin.'^.nieadon g"eS goo^mi S ^^"exteSd’”';^'”' 
might point out practical modifications, whicfl might®othHwi.?es™ ’ * 0 -, assistance 
authority, if exerted to forward our rcconimendatSns uS 

diflicuhies in our way nav even in th#- ev« ,0 ,. k- i, • ’ * ° remove the maiu 

lute disapprcbatlon of’ou Abject, it might po.sLR^s"tiirL'fomrIr'’’“^^^ “b“- 

have been made towards its accomniisl monf^ ^ u ■ ■ *‘^“*’*^ ® great step would 

pressed with such dSJness heir sentiments would no doubt be e.x- 

ihe reason of their dissent- and n would no room for misconception, as to 

best judge in such a case ) tVorlonL^^^ <‘^e ultimate and 

was proposed, and the grounds*^ on which it was rejected,”* ‘‘ 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, 



To y. Corneille, Esquire. 



Your most faithful, and obedient Servant, 

J. LESLIE FOSTER. 



(A correct Copy) J. Com«7/e, 

Secretary to the Board of Education. 
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